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NO LIE THRIVES.—No. I. 


“Pray, pray do not talk thus, it breaks my heart !” said a pleasing-looking 
female, whose years had evidently not outnumbered thirty-four or five. 
“You are better—I am sure you are better ; rouse yourself, dear William ; 
by giving way to these sad thoughts you really make yourself worse than 
you would be.” 

“No, Ellen, no,” replied Mr. Richmond, “I am not better, and I 
never shall be. Nay, do not cry, dear ; recall the sound, the encouraging 
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arguments you urged to me when I feared to lose you, two years ago; 
they had the weight you desired then, let them have their due weight 
now.” 

“Oh, William!” returned she, weeping, “the sick neither feels nor 
dreads death as does the fond heart that watches near. I could bear the 
idea of leaving you, but that you should be taken from me, that is more 
than |. can endure.” 

“He that can give strength in one case,” said Mr. Richmond, “ can 
give strength in all. Compose yourself, then. It will be fur better 
that you should listen to me while I am able to converse with you, 
though it must necessarily be painful to you, than that you should here- 
after regret not having learnt from me those directions of which you 
will feel yourself in need.” 

Mrs. Richmond drew her chair close to her husband, and took his hand. 
* Go on, then,” said she, “I will not interrupt you; but, oh! William, if 
you could understand what I feel, you would—” 

‘Hush! hush!” murmured he, “do not unman, unchristianize me; 
too surely does my heart tell me what you are suffering! Support me 
now, Ellen, as you have often done before.” 

She looked mournfully at him, and remained silent. 

** You will not be left badly off,” resumed he; “ there will be but little 
from the business; but, happily, as you know, | assured my life when we 
were married, and I doubled the original sum five years ago. You will 
have enough to maintain yourself and the two children, though nothing to 
spare. Oh, the blessing of these insurance companies! They are a 
benefit every way—alike to society in general and to individuals. They 
quicken and cheer industry by holding out a certain prospect of enabling 
a man to provide for his family—a comfort which many years of successful 
trading coultl hardly procure; they act on liis morali sense of rectitude 
in the days of health, they are consolation to him im the approach of 
death.” 

The last words jarred painfully on the ear of the affectionate wife, 
and made her involuntarily press. the Hand she still held in hems. Mr. 
Richmond! took no notice-of it, and: proceeded. 

“Do net attempt to keep on the business. TP yow can dispose of it 
to your advantage, de se, but take care not to imvelve yourself immuatters 
which you cannet perfectly understand. To business cam be carried 
on successfully that i intrusted solely t the management of others, 
especially wien the: lkeed of tte converm i unaequainted with its require- 
ments. it will) Ge Better in your case,,asin most others, to keep together 
prudently the sufficiency you'limws, than to endeavour to increase it. Let 
Willis have his choice as: tt» tie business he wishes to follow. I have 
laid aside a sum of money to apprentice him to any common trade, and 
a higher he is not warranted to aspire to. Remember, however, when he 
has made his choice, that you do not let him alter his mind. Be in no 
hurry about it; but once let him say he has decided for himself, and keep 
him to his word. Be careful as to the character of the person with whom 
you place him. Let not the report that he is kind and indulgent sway 
your choice, but be sure that he is also just, upright, a fair dealer, one 
who will not overlook a fault, though he be ready to forgive one. I need 
not say, let him be a sincere Christian and a churchman. You will not, 
knowingly, I am sure, select any other. As to Willis himself, beware of 
indulging him in any respect; it requires great judgment even to grant 
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NO LIE THRIVES. 3 


slight favours. There 1s no end to concession ; the youth that gains his 
way to-day, makes sure of it to-morrow. Be firm, then, in your kindness, 
and you will show that it is mere folly to deny the possibility of a son 
being guided by his mother, or by a female hand. Guaru well against his 
temper, and help him to overcome its infirmities.” 

‘*T do not call him ill-tempered,” said Mrs. Richmond ; “he is very 
passionate, but it is quickly over, and he never harbours revenge.” 

** I should be sorry if he did,” replied Mr. Richmond ; “ but a passionate 
temper, to say the least, is a dangerous one, and ought to be carefully 
checked. This can be done, as | may instance in myself (for he is but 
what I was), and it must be done, if he would secure respect from others, 
or enjoy comfort in himself. There may be some constitutional defect 
in such tempers, but there is also no small degree of weakness ; a truth 
which a passionate man acknowledges by the control he exercises over 
himself in the presence of his superiors, or before them with whom he 
wishes to stand well. Let your word, once passed, be enough for yourself 
and for him ; and ever remember that it will be easier for you to retain the 
hold you have over him, than, once having resigned it, to recover it. 
And little Ellen,” the poor father’s lip quivered, for this child was his 
pet, ‘make her what you have proved to me, a dower richer than mere 
wealth, a treasure to tle man who may have the good. fortune to call her 
his wife. With both children let the stern dictates of duty take the lead, 
while affection may be ever at hand to smooth, but not weaken the sterner 
lessons of principle.” 

He paused, looked at his wife as if he desired to express something that 
cost him an effort to utter. ' 

“What, dear?” asked she. ‘‘ What is it you wish to say?” 

“You are yet young,” replied he, “ perhaps you may see some one 
whom—” 

‘* Never, never,” cried she quickly, comprehending at once his meaning ; 
“ T have never loved any one but you, and I never can; the very thought 
is torture.” 

“Ellen,” replied Mr. Richmond tenderly, but in a grave voice, “ no 
one may lay down rules for future years with a determination to adhere to 
them under all circumstances. Make no rash protestations. ‘The line 
of conduct which at one time is praiseworthy, may be deviated from at 
another with propriety. Persons are neither wise nor good because they 
follow one path, and one only, which they have prescribed to themselves ; 
on the contrary, they show more wisdom, sounder principles, when they 
bend their feelings to their altered situation, and act as their new positions 
render advisable. Shape your conduct to the state in which it may please 
God to place you; for duty will not alter, though all else may change. 
Follow where your Maker leads, and you will thus pay a proper regard 
to the memory of the departed, and consult best the interest of the 
living.” 

“If Willis should be apprenticed in P——h, as we have sometimes 
talked about, shall I remove thither?” asked Mrs. Richmond: 

“ T cannot look sufficiently into the future,” replied he, ‘* to answer that 
question, nor would I lay a restraint upon your judgment or wishes; 
enough for me to guide you for the present; you must, as I have before 
said, act hereafter as circumstances render advisable. I have so often 
blamed other men for not allowing a wife the exercise of good sense 
and prudence in matters which no foresight in them could have reached, 
B2 
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that my desire is to leave you free from restraint. All I will say, 
therefore, is this: weigh well the step you meditate before you take it; 
satisfied then of acting with propriety, trust the event calmly and steadily 
to an allwise and merciful Director, content to watch its progress, to 
accommodate yourself to its variations, and to be more anxious to amend 
what proves defective, than to make the experiment of a change.” 

The individual who had thus addressed his wife, was a respectable 
tradesman, living in the town of Exposure to cold had brought 
on a decline. Fi ully aware of his situation, he had gradually but anxiously 
endeavoured to prepare and fortify the hearts of those most dear to him 
for the event which was inevitable. His son Willis was about twelve 
years of age; his little girl was not more than six. They were amiable 
children, similar in disposition, but unlike in temper. Ellen was as 
gentle as her brother was passionate. Mr. Richmond took every oppor- 
tunity of enforcing such lessons on his son as he hoped would prove 
beneficial to him, nor had he any cause to complain of inattention to his 
words. As he felt himself drawing nearer to his end, he spoke the more 
openly to the boy, and on the tender mind of Ellen even he endeavoured 
to impress as much as she was capable of receiving. 

“Oh, father!” said she, as, sitting one day on his knee, she first 
stroked his face, and then laid her cheeks to his, ‘how I wish your 
cheeks were round like mine; you have no colour in yours, and mine—” 

“ Are like a rose,” said he, “as fresh and as sweet, too, as the finest you 
have brought me.” 

“Father used to have as nice a colour as you, Ellen,” said Willis. 
“Tt is only lately that he has looked as he does now.” 

“Then I wish you would let the roses come back again,” cried Ellen, 





“they would make you so much prettier than you are. You are so pale 


and so thin; I can lay my cheek in yours, it is so hollow. Do get fat, 
and be rosy like me.” 

**T shall never be fat again,” replied he, gazing mournfully on her; 
“never have more colour than you see me have now; by-and-by I shall 
be paler still.” 

Willis looked earnestly at his father. If he did not thoroughly compre- 
hend his meaning, he had a vague sense of some impending calamity 
couched under these words. Not so the little girl. 

“T am sure I hope you will not get any paler,” said she; “ if you do 
you will be such a fright I shan’t like to look at you, and you will 
be so sorry for that, I know,” and she nestled closer to his bosom. 

“Tf I could know it,” replied he. “ But listen to me, Ellen: it will 
please God before very long to call me away from you; mind, then, what 
I am going to say to you; do everything your mother bids you as a proof 
of your love to me; obey her at a word ; ; never attempt to deceive her ; 
tell the truth at all times. Love your brother, and be guided by him 
where he may be able to direct you. Do you hear me?” 

The child’s unusual restlessness had led her father to think she was not 
attending to him. 

“Oh, yes!” said she, looking into his face, “but I had rather do as 
you bid me.” 

“ By doing as your mother and Willis bid you, 
be doing as I desire you.” 

Ellen shook her head. ‘‘ Where are you going ¢ ?” asked she, her eyes 
full of tears. ‘Shall you be gone a long while?’ 


” replied he, “ you will 
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‘*T hope I am going to heaven,” said he. “ You must try to come to 
me, for I can never come again to you.” 

“Then I will go with you now,” cried she, throwing her arms round 
his neck. ‘Take me with you, your own little Ellen.” 

“You must wait till it pleases God to let you,” said her father, much 
moved ; “ neither you nor I can leave this world till He permits it.” 

“Then if I mayn’t go with you,” returned she, “I will ask God to 
let me come to you very soon—lI will, indeed.” 

“Hush, darling,” murmured her father, pressing her to his bosom, 
“ T should not like your mother to hear you talk thus.” 

“ And Ellen forgets how dearly I love her,” said Willis, “or she would 
not wish to go away from me.” 

Mr. Richmond cast a tender look at his son. ‘Cherish the love you 
have for your sister,” said he earnestly ; “you must be a father to her, 
and, when you are older, a husband to your mother. At present, it must 
be your study to give her as little trouble as you can, and to show her 
all the obedience, respect, and affection that you are able. Be careful, 


. too, that you are uniformly attentive to her. Great deeds may win our 


admiration, but it is the small, the repeated acts of kindness that secure 
our love—these are the sunbeams that cheer a house.” 

‘Indeed, indeed, I will do all I can,” said Willis. “I’m sure if I do 
not forget, I—” 

‘You must not forget,” cried his father, interrupting him. “ You 
must make it your duty to remember what your mother claims from you. 
Your attention to your mother must be more than impulse, more than 
an exercise of the memory. She must be, next to your Maker, your first, 
last thought, nor ought you to close your eyes each night without having 
first reflected whether you have failed in your duty to her in any respect. 
Willis, you will have no earthly father, but you will always have a 
heavenly one, who will watch over you, protect, and strengthen you, if 
you seek Him and serve Him as you ought. Nor fancy because the 
mould will cover me, and my name and my place will be gone, that I 
am for ever lost to you—that you will have nothing to apprehend from 
me; on earth, indeed, we shall meet no more, but there is another world 
where an account must be given of the transactions of this, and where the 
meeting of long-divided relatives must be either for happiness or woe, 
for honour or disgrace. Cherish, then, my memory in your breast, and 
so live, so conduct yourself here, that the thought of reunion may be 
full of manly hope and Christian trust. Love your mother, honour her, 
be a shield and a protector to her, and never cause one burning tear to fall 
from her eye, one reproachful sigh to escape her bosom.” 

* You shall be obeyed,” cried Willis ; “I will be all you wish me.’ 

“ Enough,” replied his father, ‘I will trust you and be happy. I hos 
something else I desire to say to you, but I must defer it. I am weary 
and must rest.’ 

Ellen glided from her father’s knee, and ‘putting her hand into her 
brother’s retired to the other end of the room, while Mr. Richmond 
stretched himself on the sofa, and, closing his eyes, appeared to sleep. 
Mrs. Richmond now took her place by his side, and motioned the children 


to go into the air. [To be continued.) 
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PASSAGES FROM THE JOURNALS OF AN OLD 


TRAVELLER.—No, II. 
BOSEUK, 


WE rested for a short time at this place,as we were journeying from 
Kutayah towards Nicewa. We found that we were getting back towards 
civilization and seaport towns, for we were robbed at the Greek coffee- 
house. Among the Turkish villages more in the interior we never lost so 
much as a pin, and were never overcharged for what we required. 

The Turks have a legend to account for the curious name of this town, 
The word Boseuk, or Bozjeuk, signifies in English, “unload.” Many 
ages ago, when miracles were worked in the land, and cities built in a 
day, a Vizier, or a very great Pasha, travelling from the interior of Asia, 
came to the spot, and fuund it thickly strewed with columns and capitals, 
and squared stones and marble, and other ancient remains. ‘ Bozjeuk !” 
said he ; “let us unload, and with these leavings of the infidel build up a 
house to the honour of the one God and his prophet.” So the camels 
were unloaded, and the Pasha and his people tarried there, and in brief 
time they built up the stately mosque which stands here behind the 
most ancient tumulus, and which has ancient columns in its front. ‘The 
columns of the mosque, I should say, cannot boast of a classical antiquity ; 
they are large in size, plainly rounded, and of a greyish and not very fine 
marble ; they most probably belonged to a Greek church. The old bases 
are gone, aud the Turks have stuck up queer capitals of their own. Near 
the pediment they have put strong hoops, or bindings of copper round the 
columns, and other parts of the shaft are girded in like manner. ‘This was 
a very common practice of the Osmanlees, or those who worked for them. 
Many of the ancient columns in the mosque of Santa Sophia at Constanti- 
nople are copper or brass, bound in the same manner; so also are many of 
those in the splendid mosque of Sultan Murad at Adrianople, and we saw 
the unsightly addition of shining metal to marble in many other places. 
If a Turk finds a prostrate column with its parts entire, he is almost 
certain to make a ludicrous invention, turning the capital into a base, 
and the base into a capital. I have often seen a rich and beautiful 
Corinthian capital thus treated, being laid on the ground, and wade to 
support the shaft, while the true base of the column was doing duty as 
capital. 

In the first mosque, which was built at Brusa by Otman, the founder 
of the present Ottoman dynasty, numerous columns, the work of ancient 
Greek art, are treated in this manner. It has been well said, that, 
except as regards the bowl and the mouthpiece of their pipes, the Turks 
invert the order of everything they touch. 

All round the town of Boseuk, which was itself going to ruin, we 
traced ancient Greek remains and ruins of baths, fountains, caravansaries, 
and the like, which had been erected by the Turks in the middle ages, 
when they were a far more civilised people than they now are. 

It is to be noted, however, that in this plain we found the only bit 
of tolerably good road that we ever met with either in European or in 
Asiatic Turkey. We had about three miles of it, and could not suffi- 
ciently appreciate its comfort, as contrasted with the dreadfully rough 
and dangerous tracks over which we had been travelling for many days. 
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BRITISH INDIA.—No, I. 
GLUGUR. 


Durine my rather lengthy stay at Penang I was often a guest at the 
hospitable mansion of the Messrs. Forbes and Alexander Brown, the 
proprietors of the richest and most extensive plantation in all the Straits of 
Malacca. Glugur, for so is their vast nutmeg-ground named, is situated 
some distance from the fort and town of Penang, nearer to the south- 
eastern side of the island, and is a good two hours’ quick drive or ride from 
the most inhabited part. A ‘visit to Glugur to spend a few days, or even 
a few hours, was always an era in Penang life; a portion of time set aside 
for special enjoyment, looked forward to with impatient pleasure, hailed 
with acclamations of delight; the subject of conversation for weeks after- 
) wards, and looked back to from the distance of years with unalloyed 
: ) gratifying contemplation : at least, such is my sincere feeling when memory 
: takes a retrospective glance at the past few truly happy epochs of my 








7 hitherto restless, changeable, and too often clouded track through life. 
$ Youth and health, a brow unruffled by desponding care, these are the 
f ) requisites for the true enjoyment of life; and even though a shadow, dark 
e ) and full of trouble, may intervene between those times and after years, 
e and the sight, the hearing, the touch, be blind and deaf to and uncon- 
scious of the bliss that is for ever gone, but the spirit of memory—rapid 
e } as a sunbeam—will still ever and anon penetrate through the misty haze, 
S and gladden the sad heart with a mental glimpse of hours rich in hap- 
ir piness and enjoyment of the sunny side of life. 
1e % And now, if the reader pleases, we will visit together in the following 
1s > pages the nutmeg plantation of the Messrs. Brown, at .Glugur, in Penang. 
a. The roads at Penang are at all times agreeable, but they are more 
i- © particularly delightful at early morn; when the beautiful bamboo hedges 
of on either side are teeming with sweet-scented, fresh, and gay-looking 
WwW flowers, thickly interwoven with the dark-green leaves of that most graceful 
8. of all Indian plants. The tall trees behind the hedges are full of hfe and 
st noise: clamorous sparrows, thievish crows, screaming parrots, angry jays, 
e, twittering bulbuls, and innumerable other birds are hopping incessantly 
ful from branch to branch ; now flying high up in pursuit of a careless dragon- 
to fly; now darting rapidly to the ground on some luckless grasshopper. 
as There’s no end to the butterflies, and the bees are humming like an insect 
Babel: the gates of the different compounds are as yet closed; with few 
ler exceptions all are yet asleep. 
ent We pass the military mess-house, and its dull appearance in the grey 
at, morning light looks miserable: however agreeable it might have been 
rks last night, the idea of it is very uncongenial this morning. It was all very 
well by candlelight, with the gallant officers of the —th Native Infantry 
we and their guests, and band, &c., but somehow or other thoughts of it in 
ies, the morning are connected with stumpy ends of cigars and empty bottles, 
res, and the débris of a dinner. 

The sharp notes of a bugle rings suddenly in our ears, and we see the 
bit regimental bugler puffing away at the adjutant’s gate, the first call to 
> in parade. 
affi- Rapidly still wheels on the shigrampo,* and onward we speed iowards 


Glugur. ‘The civilized portion of the small island is now left behind us, 
* Palanquin carriage. 
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and we penetrate into the wilds; the roads are still excellent, but the 
hedges are more neglected, and noxious weeds spring up thickly in the 
barely-cultivated grounds of the Chinese and Malay proprietors. Fruit 
trees are abundant; so are flowers{ and so one would imagine must be 
snakes and reptiles, yet I never recollect to have met with any of the 
former, and but few, very few, of the latter. 

Now we pass a species of aboriginal village, the houses, or rather cabins 
composing which, are propped upon high poles, and the natives look as 
wild and scared as though they were a hundred miles, instead of only half 
a mile distant from a civilized people. 

Now comes a detestable bridge, composed of trunks of trees, with a 
layer of mortar and earth thrown over them: the rivulet over which it 
leads is insignificant and shallow, and the only danger to be apprehended 
would be a broken knee to the pony and grazed shins to the groom. An 
awful jolt and we are over it, almost simultaneously emerging into a wide 
open country, over which the sun is now shining brightly ; a rice-field and 
a hat and some carrion crows! Well, there’s not much to be seen there at 
any rate; but these are quickly passed, and we enter upon a small sugar 
plantation, a species of sample of what “might be done:” well, that’s 
passed too, and here we are entering again upon thickly-set, well-kept 
hedges; lofty trees form an avenue all along the road. 

Now we are mounting up a gradual ascent, and get a glimpse of the sea 
over the hedges; now we are whirling down a rapid descent and look into 
other people’s gardens, catching a glimpse of some native ladies who 
decamp immediately. Now we enter upon a level road, and to our right 
is a neatly-cut hedge, as uniform as a wall of masonry; the trees begin to 
diminish and suddenly disappear altogether ; the sun bursts forth brightly 
again; a vast extent of undulating ground, as green and free of bushes or 
rubbish as a gentleman’s park, attracts our attention as we look to the 
right, the light green of the grass contrasting beautifully with the deep 
hue of the endless nutmeg trees, of all sizes and ages, that are planted at 
regular measured distances up and down the pleasant-looking slopes, and 
which from afar have the appearances of dark-brown spots upon an 
emerald green. 

The hedge still continues; the road is excellent ; our vehicle is urged 
on with increased rapidity ; there are more slopes and more nutmeg trees, 
and a sudden turning brings us full in view of the magnificent country- 
seat of the Messrs. Brown of Glugur: there is still a good half-mile to 
get over before we arrive, for the mansion is situated in the very centre of 
the plantation, and though the gate is nearly opposite to the house, the 
circuitous road is quite a small journey. At last we dash through the 
gates, and the poor godawalla* has hard work to keep up with the tearing 
pace of the pony, who sees home and a breakfast in perspective; trees 
dance by us merrily ; the ascent becomes a little steeper ; we have gained 
a level elevation; everything wheels round; the carriage stops; and, after 
picking up ourselves and our injured hats from the opposite seats, where 

both have been thrown by the sudden shock, we get down the chaise steps, 
and get up the house steps, and find ourselves shaking hands with the 
worthy brothers and their numerous assembled guests,—and so we have 
arrived at lengtn at Glugur. 

Now for a survey of the house. The first room we enter is an enclosed 
verandah that extends round three sides of the whole building ; it is of a 
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considerable height, though there is another story above it, and is high off 
the level of the ground—witness the flight of stone steps we had to mount 
up by! The front of the verandah is open, and faces the sea, and here 
we find several couches and easy chairs, and not a few tables, on which 
latter are newspapers, novels, inkstands, writing-paper, colour-boxes, 
paintings, half-finished designs, cases of mathematical instruments, twine, 
bobbins, powder-flasks, shot-pouches, an occasional straw hat, and oné or 
two hunting whips. Most of these things are the property of one or the 
other of the numerous guests—who are bent on profitable occupation as well 
as pleasure. Some few are occupying themselves, till the breakfast hour 
arrives, perusing newspapers and novels, others are writing. A few are 
making preparations for a day’s shooting, whilst draughtsmen find ample 
amusement in sketching the many points of landscape that present them- 
selves at every point of view. One or two of the more scientific are busy 
upon a map of the island, or a plan of the grounds; and a paper, densely 
covered with hieroglyphics, gives the result of a survey to the initiated. 
All drop their various callings at our appearance, and cluster round to 
join in the hearty welcome of the kind hosts; questions are asked and 
replied to; a few general topics of news briefly discussed, and every one 
resumes their particular pursuit again. 

On the right side of the spacious verandah are two superb slate 
billiard tables, with a chandelier suspended over each of them, besides 
plentiful brackets and wall-shades; the sides of the walls display a goodly 
array of cues, balls, &c., and a picture or two—representing some cele- 
brated sporting characters: one gentleman under his horse at the bottom 
of a deep ditch, looking quite unconcerned at his unenviable position ; 
another is flying over a six-barred gate, whilst his riderless horse has very 
prudently refused the leap; this is the general characteristic of the 
pictures. No one is playing at billiards at this early hour, and the tables 
are covered over with a blanket-lined oilcloth to protect them from 
starting under the influence of the night-breeze, that great enemy in India 
to pianofortes and European cabinet manufactures. 

The left side of the verandah contains more pictures and a quantity of 
fishing-tackle, guns, pistols, spears, &c. The whole centre between these 
wide verandahs consists of one lofty and extensive room, containing a 
dining-table, now spread for breakfast, a legion of high-backed chairs, all 
with arms, and some very beautiful pictures in handsomely-gilt frames. 
The sight of the breakfast-table itself is enough to give any one a relish 
for the expected meal: the snow-white cloth, looking so cool and spotless, 
the beautiful purple and gold chinaware, the fine cut-glass cruet-stands, 
the costly and richly inlaid silver and gold milk bowl, sugar basins, tea 
and coffee pots, egg stands, toast racks, and the silver-plated hot-water 
plates, the delicious little saucers full of chutneys of fifty different sorts, 
the crusty-looking loaves, the endless jellies and sweets, the fresh butter, 
the pyramids of newly-culled fruits, and perfect forests, of sweet-scented 
flowers tastefully arranged in countless glass flower vases; all these look 
so tempting and nice, that we involuntarily turn towards the old clock on 
the sideboard, and find, to our satisfaction, that it wants only two minutes 
to the appointed hour for that most sociable of all Glugur meals—break- 
fast. The two minutes have sped away, and the old butler makes his 
appearance, followed by a troop of domestics, each bearing in either hand 
some savoury dish ; the dishes are ranged in order; the old butler retires 
to an angle in the room, and, shutting one eye, takes in with the other a 
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survey of the whole arrangements: the result is satisfactory ; so, at a given 

signal, the attendant troop whip off the covers; and, simultaneously, a 

large gong at the back of the house announces the pleasing fact that all is 

ready. And’so to all appearance are those summoned, if we may judge by 

their speedy appearance. Every one is seated, and grace having been first 
said, the action becomes general: chicken curry, prawn curry, fish curry, 
curried snipes, egg curry, mutton curry, pork curry, and twenty other 
different curries are on the bill of fare; fish and prawns cooked in every 
imaginable way, cold fowls and salads, hut sausages and muflins, eggs laid 
this morning; in short, everything that the greatest gourmand could devise 
or wish for, and tea, cocoa, chocolate, and coffee, such as the old butler 
alone could make, and he had had good practice at that same work, having 
been every morning accustomed to go through the same routine ever since 
he had entered the service of the ancestors of the present hospitable 
descendants, and that was more than half a century ago. Glugur was 
then “ Bachelors’ hall,” and every one was expected to make himself at 
home and look after his own wants, and he was a great ninny if he did not, 
for nobody else would. 

Our worthy host, who undertook to act as chaperon, proposed that we 
should first ride round the plantation, then visit the nursery, then the farm- 
yard, and, lastly, the orchard and kitchen gardens ; then returning home to 
lunch, or have tiffin, we were afterwards to be initiated into the mysteries 
of picking, drying, cleansing, sorting, packing, &c., of the nutmegs ; and 
all these things being duly noted in a pocket-book, ponies for all the party 
were ordered to be saddled, and, in the interval of their preparation, we 
proceed upstairs to reconnoitre above. The sitting-room is upstairs—an 
elegantly-furnished apartment, of the same size and shape as the dining- 
room; mirrors and chandeliers, and sofa tables, and cabinets, full of 
curiosities, pictures, and musical-boxes, albums, annuals, and diamond 
editions of the poets, much flowers and artificial fruit, several nicknacks and 
Chinese puzzles, and a large handsomely-painted punkah: the front 
windows face the sea, admitting of an extensive prospect of the island 
itself, the channel port of the harbour, and the opposite territory of 
Province Wellesley. Round the entire house there is an entensive and lofty 
pundal, supported on wooden pillars, which, though it does not in any 
measure hinder the view, excludes the rays of the sun and the heaviest 
shower of rain, so that the windows are left wide open in all weathers, 
without any detriment from heat or damp to the costly furniture within. 
Amongst other valuable and agreeable additions to the elegant furniture is 
a self-performing musical instrument, neither piano nor organ, and yet 
similar in appearance to both, and containing the rich fulness of a good- 
sized orchestra. 

Off this room are two front rooms, one on either side: these are the 
library and the study; and behind these again range the numerous 
bed-rooms, with, dressing-rooms attached to each of them. And now 
we have surveyed the house; and the ponies being announced as ready, 
we hurry down stairs again, with the agreeable anticipation of a pleasant 
canter round the plantation, an anticipation that is rather damped by the 
vicious propensities of the ponies in general, which they evince by divers 
kicks and plunges at every attempt to mount. At last we make a desperate 
effurt and vault into the saddle, and then we at once become masters, and 
the little animals are as docile and obedient as they appeared to be 
obstreperous. 
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BRITISH INDIA. 1] 


Each little hillock that we mount, and every little slope we descend, 
only serves to increase our admiration and surprise at the vast extent and 
beauty of Glugur. The trees are all parcelled off into different fields or 
divisions, of which those nearest the mansion contain the oldest and most 
fruitful: the trees have been planted in perfect straight lines, and a 
distance of about four yards in every direction intervenes between each 
tree. None of the nutmeg trees attain to a great height ; they are generally 
about the size of an ordinary nectarine, but the branches spread out a good 
deal, and are very thickly interwoven: the leaves clinging so closely 
together, as to cause a shelter under the trees almost impervious to rain. 
The foliage is of a deep green; the leaves are thick and deeply marked 
with fibres, and the tree, when at the height of the season, presents on the 
whole a very handsome’ appearance. The bright brown of the trunk and 
the branches, the deep green of the foliage, the light green of the unripe 
fruit, the golden tinge of those verging on maturity, the beautiful bloom 
on the ripe fruit, the rosy incision where it is about to burst, the deep 
scarlet and yellow of the mace that discovers itself in those partly opened, 
and, in addition to these, such parts of the nutmeg as become visible 
through the tightly-adhering mace in those fruit that have arrived at 
perfect. maturity, and are hourly droppigg on the soft grass beneath, there 
to lie till gathered by the careful caine who go their rounds 
three several times during the day. What wealth! what incredible 
richness and variety in one solitary species of the many various fruit- 
yielding trees of the earth! for, in addition to the nutmeg tree yielding 
two separate costly spices, the fruit itself, when perfectly ripe, makes a 
delicious preserve, not only agreeable in flavour, but considered an 
excellent stomachic, and one even rivalling the far-famed China ginger. 
I forget now exactly the quantity that each tree, when healthy and in full 
growth, produced annually, but it was something prodigious. 

The further we rode on in our tour round the plantation the smaller and 
younger the trees became, till at length we reached those which were for 
the first time yielding fruit: here such as were connoisseurs paused to 
examine the crop, and, according to them, the young trees promised a rich 
harvest. 

After leaving these we came upon the nursery; where seedlings are 
carefully tended and nurtured for the first three years, after which they are 
ready for transplanting, being sufficiently strong to resist the greater heats 
of the hottest season and the heavy winds and rains. ‘The nursery, which 
was very extensive, contained abundant young plants all thickly clustered 
together, as it is only when transplanted that a measured distance between 
each tree is allotted. ‘The whole of the plants are covered over with a 
platform made of dried rushes, supported by a number of poles, and at an 
elevation of about four or four feet and a half off the ground: under this 
platform the milder rays of the morning and evening sun penetrate, 
imparting congenial warmth to the young plants, which are protected from 
the meridional heat of the sun and from the force of heavy showers of rain. 
The occupations of a nutmeg planter, and those under him, are evidently 
no sinecure, however great the reward of successful labour. The young 
plant requires as much care and attention as a feeble sickly infant ; and 
even with all this, on an average, about thirty trees only out of a hundred 
ever come to maturity and yield fruit. 

With the nursery our survey was completed; and, on our return to the 
mansion, we took a different and a shorter road home, passing through the 
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farmyard and numerous stablings and other outhouses. The farmyard 
was as compact as, and in perfect keeping with, the rest of the establishment ; 
long rows of cleanly-kept, neatly-built sties were densely inhabited by fat 
China sows, and their roastable offsprings. In condemned cells, apart 
from the rest, and undergoing the process of being stall fed, were a certain 
number of young and old pigs, and an endless variety of cages containing 
turkeys, geese, capons, &c., all in a more or less advanced state of stoutness : 
there were some few empty, evidently the tenements of such as had under- 
gone sentence that morning, victims to our voracious appetites ; the sheep 
and the cows and the goats, except a few upon the sick-list, were absent 
under the charge of a Malay Tityrus, grazing on some of the adjacent 
downs, but a legion of calves and kids were at home, bleating and moaning 
for their maternal parents. 

There were buildings set apart for eggs undergoing the hatching 
process, trellissed-worked establishments for small chickens and turkeys, 
little cisterns covered in with netting for goslings and young ducks, and 
the poultry-yard itself was overrun with all kinds of domestic fowl. Here 
a ruffianly band of turkey-cocks might be seen performing a species of 
cannibal waltz round some unfortunate old dunghill cock, grown blind and 
useless in the service ; further on g brood of guinea-fowls were giving open 
combat to a hissing gander and harem of geese; Muscovy ducks, “China 
bantams, hens, turkeys, ducks, chickens of a maturer growth, geese, were 
all full of life and bustle and noise, quacking, crowing, squabbling, hissing, 
cackling, gobbling, flying, jumping, running, and screaming with alarm, as 
the shadow of some lofty flying vulture swept across their path, and ever 
and anon joining in a hurdle race after some unhappy grasshopper that had 
incautiously ventured within the pale of their society. In addition to 
all these there were a great variety of beautiful and rare pigeons; and 
at the further end of the enclosure, firmly chained to a pole some twenty 
feet high, on the top of which rested a little wooden sleeping-room, with 
a door and windows, a malicious monkey, whose chief delight consisted in 
hiding behind the pole to watch the unwary approach of some stray fowl 
or other, the feathers of whose tail inevitably paid the forfeit of their 
temerity. 

We got home again about one P.M., much delighted and refreshed by 
our ride, and by no means unprepared to do justice to the ready-laid 
and waiting tiffin. On our return we found our already large number 
considerably augmented by a party of officers of the — Native Infantry, who 
brought with them some of the lieutenants, mates, and middies of the man- 
of-war that morning anchored. Sans cérémonie was the order of the 
day at Glugur, and the excellent-hearted brothers were sincerely glad to 
see ever so numerous a company, provided always that the hours of their 
advent gave the old butler time to provide ample fare for the party; 
and this was generally an understood thing at Penang, so that seldom or 
ever did strangers make their appearance at Glugur after the hour of 
mid-day, unless, indeed, they had been invited, or due notice was given 
of their intentions. 

After lunch we were introduced into the workshops of the establish- 
ment: here a large number of men, women, and children were busily 
employed picking, sorting, and preparing the nutmegs for exportation ; 
huge baskets of freshly-gathered fruits, which scented the air far and wide 
with aromatic odours, were piled up in the centre of the yard, and women 
and children were busily occupied detaching the shell or fruit from the 
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nutmeg and the mace; others again separated the mace from the outer 
shell, whilst the shells themselves, which contain the nutmegs, were being 
carefully heated in ovens, and then detached and left to dry in the air. 
The mace was spread out upon gigantic mats, all in different stages of 
being cured, as was evinced by the various colours of that spice, from the 
deep red of the freshly gathered, to the brown tinge of that ready for 
exportation ; then came the packers, and then the markers, marking the 
ready-packed cases in an inch and a half character. Near to this place 
are the workshops of some half-dozen Chinese carpenters, who, from sun- 
rise till sunset, are perpetually hard at work, sawing, cutting, hammering, 
nailing, and finishing the requisite cases for the nutmeg and mace, their 
long tails being a source of continual annoyance to themselves, now getting 
nailed by mistake, now entangled in the saw, and not unfrequently 
winding them up to such a desperate state of wildness as to cause a 
temporary suspension of labour, when they sit down, with arms akimbo, 
the picture of despair and rage, and showering forth unintelligible Chinese 
epithets, to the great amusement and delight of the other workmen. 

The annual profit accruing from the Glugur property, nett of all 
expenses and losses, was several thousands of good English pounds 
sterling—the exact amount I know, but I imagine it would not be acting 
fair to dive so far into the private affairs of worthy and excellent gentle- 
men; suffice it to say, that it yields a princely income, and that, were 
it ten times as much, it could not fall into better hands, or more hos- 
pitable, humane, and charitable men than its present noble-hearted pro- 
prietors. 

All this brings us pretty well to the close of the day. We enjoy the 
delightful freshness of the evening, seated in front of the house, out 
in the open air. 

We had some excellent music from the instrument up-stairs, calling 
to mind past days, and then we had some songs, and one of the middies 
delighted us with the freshest importations from England ; and then it was 
ten o’clock, fine weather, and a moonlight night; and so the shigrampos 
were put into requisition again, and we started on our way homeward, 
singing snatches of songs the first quarter of a mile, talking the second, 
dozing the third, and sound asleep the rest of the journey. 

Hallo! who’s that? what? it is a tremendous jolt, and ‘some one 
shaking us. Oh! I see; we’ve got home at last; all right; pleasant day, 
wasn’t it? Very. Good night; bye, bye; and so to bed. Such was 
the beginning, and such the end of every successive jaunt to Glugur for a 
day’s pleasure. 





NATIONAL DEBT. 
Tue interest on the permanent debt for the year ending January 5, 1853, 
was 23,637,996/.; to this must be added the interest on Exchequer bills, 
which at the present rate would increase the former sum by not less than 
500,000/. Against the increase, we may set off the reductions arising 
from the surplus revenue; and this being done, we shall come to the 


conclusion that the money necessary at the end of 1853 to pay the interest 
of the debts of the nation is 24,000,000/. 
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ANCIENT LONDON.—No. VI. 


Tue progress of surface accumulation, together with the débris of the 
many conflagrations to which London—during the lapse of nearly eighteen 
centuries, comprisizg its historical existence—is known to have been 
subject, and especially the operations which succeeded the great fire of 
1666, have given to the modern city an elevation, rising in many parts 
to a «lifference of twenty feet and upwards. Under this artificial level 
lie buried the roots of the Roman city—temples, palaces, courts of justice, 
theatres, baths, and other appurtenances proper to an opulent establish- 
ment of the (then) empire of the world. 

Of the subterranean city vestiges are found nearly as often as an ex- 
cavation is carried sufficiently deep to touch the Roman soil; but in 
most instances so partially revealed, that in the total default of con- 
temporary record, or guide to the topography of London as it appeared 
at that early period, an attempt to come to any kind of specific estimate 
of its various localities is a task little more practicable than that of 
recomposing the scattered tessere of a once richly-figured mosaic. In 
the absence of veritable record, tradition furnishes but little, even of its 
flickering light; and the references of the fabulous or questionable 
writers are conveyed so much in King Cambyses’ vein that their shadowy 
heroes, with the monuments of their prowess, are no more tangible to 
comprehension than the giants and castles imagined by children in the 
changeful shapes of summer clouds. But as the localities distinguished 
by such associations come under notice, a sprinkling of those romantic 
ingredients may serve as a condiment to season or garnish the more 
homely fare of substantial fact or well-grounded speculation. 

An extensive series of excavation, in connection with the sewerage and 
other improvements, carried on in the year 1834 and the two follow- 
ing years, laid open the level of Roman London through a considerable 
portion of the city. Of this channel, cut into the depths of old, 
Mr. A. J. Kemp and Mr. Charles Roach Smith may be said to have 
taken accurate soundings; and the pages of the ‘ Archwologia’ * are en- 
riched by a series of valuable observations by those gentlemen, of which 
communications the following is an abstract. 

The particulars described by Mr. Kemp relate to discoveries made in 
the excavation of a sewer of large dimensions, formed under the northern 
approaches to the new London Bridge. 

A transverse section of the eminence which rises from Thames Street 
towards the heart of the city was commenced as deep as low-water mark— 
about fifty feet below the present surface of the crest of the hill. As 
the excavations approached Eastcheap, quantities of Samian ware, and 
mortars of baked, whitish clay, varying from ten to fourteen inches in 
diameter ; portions of bottles and fragments of amphore were found among 
party walls, composed of ragstone, belonging to buildings which had 
evidently aligned with the present street. ‘These walls were covered with 
wood-ashes ; and about them were found many portions of green molten 
glass and of the red Samian ware, discoloured by fire—evidences, among 
others, of an extensive conflagration, supposed to have occurred when 

* A Letter communicated by Alfred John Kemp, Esq., F.S.A., ‘ Archeo- 


logia,’ vol. xxiv. p. 190, A Letter communicated by Charles Roach Smith, Esq., 
F.S.A., ‘ Archeologia,’ vol. xxvii. p. 150, and in continuation, vol. xxix. p. 154 
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London was ravaged by the Britons, under Boadicea, at which time the 
timber erections of the native inhabitants are presumed to have con- 
tributed, by their destruction, to the extensive remains of charred wood 
found in many parts of the city in connection with Roman vestiges. A 
further token of conflagration, due to a period about the rise of the Roman 
colony, appeared in the insertion of red ware, evidently discoloured by 
the actiun of fire, in the walls of some of the Roman buildings diseovered 
in the course of excavation. On arriving at the street of Eastcheap 
the excavation crossed a raised bank of gravel, six feet in depth and 
eighteen feet wide. ‘The crest of this bank rose to about five feet within 
the surface of the present pavement ; and in width and other cireumstances 
nearly accorded with the structure of the Watling Street way, as described 
by Holinshed,* into the line of which it must have fallen at London 
Stone. 

At the north-east corner of Eastcheap 
the foundations of a Roman building ap- 
peared a little in advance of the line of 
modern houses. Into this wall (which 
was of ragstone, and two feet thick) was 
worked, at five feet from its base, a 
double course of Roman wall tiles, 
chiefly of white clay.— A curious flue 
tile, with four apertures, was taken from 
the wall, into which it had been pro- 
miscuously built ; and two coins of the 
Emperor Claudius were found. Some 
yards north of the building were two 
wells, neatly steened with squared stones. 
At Gracechurch Street the discoveries 
ceased, with the suspension of excavation 
in that direction. The author’s deduc- 
tions from indications which come under 
his ndtice are, that at an early period 
of Roman occupation the ground east- 
ward of the site of St. Paul’s had been 
thickly inhabited; and from the im- 
portant remains which have been found 
at Lombard Street, the Bank, Cornhill, 
Leadenhall Street, and the precincts 
enclosed by the Tower walls, he hesitates 
to conclude that the immediate vicinity 
of St. Paul’s was the original nucleus of 
the rising colony ; but the discovery of 
sepulchral remains present strong evidence of precedence in that locality, 





Mortar, PESTLE, AMPHORA, 
AND SEMPUL. 


* “Tn the year of grace one thousand five hundred thirty and one, the 
course thereof was found by a man that digged gravel thereof to mend the 
high way. It was in this place (St. Albans) eigliteen foot broad. The 
yellow gravel that was brought thither in carts two thousand years past 
remained fresh and strong,” &c.—Holinshed’s ‘Description of Britaine,’ 
p. 112, folio edit. 

+ The rude make of those tiles suggested the idea of the structure having 
been of British workmanship when beginning to adopt Roman arts and 
customs.—See Tacitus in Vit. Agricola. 
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and the more extended vestiges afford no tokens of an early settlement, 
but, rather from the superior pavements and other details, they may be 
looked upon as the works of a permanent establishment, indicating the 
increased taste, in point of display, which grew with the decline of the 
Roman empire. 

From the number of large earthen mortars, and specimens of the 
pisillum, found on the south side of Eastcheap, probably used by the 
primitive colonists to triturate their corn, together with amphore, simpule, 
&c., it is inferred that here was a Forum Mercatorium, resorted to for 
the supplies of corn, wine, and oil; and the mortars would: further 
indicate the establishment on the spot of pistores, or bakers, who derived 
the title of their trade from being accustomed to pound, with the hand, 
grain into flour—* 

“ Pistor qui pistrino pinsit farinam.” 

From the earliest record, Eastcheap appears to have been a great 
central market and cynosure of good cheer and jollity, as most likely it 
was in the time of the Romans, who were no undergraduates in the 
arts of the patina and poculum, and whose successors ate as hugely, if 
they were less critical in regard to their fare. 


“Then I hied me into Eastchepe : 
One cryes ‘rybbs of befe,’ and many ‘a pye ;’ 
Pewter pottes they clattered on a heape ; 
There was harpe, pipe, and minstrelsye ; 
‘Yea, by cock! nay, by cock!’ + some began to crye, 
Some songe of Jenkin and Julian for theyre mede ; 
But for lack of money I might not spede.” 


Such is a picture of the jollities of Eastcheap, bequeathed to us by 
the zhyming monk of Bury, Dan John Lydgate; but besides gross 
viands and rude entertainments, which ministered to appetites of Saxon 
origin, the dainty predilections introduced by the Norman infusion by 
the mingled population of London were duly catered for; and the more 
delicate kinds of fishes and smaller sorts of birds, in which the gallants 


* So tedious was this operation that it was made the punishment of 
criminals under confinement. 

+ “It will no doubt be recollected,” says Douce, “that in the days of 
ancient chivalry it was the practice to make solemn vows or engagements 
for the performance of some considerable enterprise. This ceremony was 
usually performed during some grand feast or entertainment, at which a 
roasted peacock, being served up by ladies in a dish of gold or silver, was 
thus presented to each knight, who then made the particular vow which 
he had chosen with great solemnity. When this custom had fallen into 
disuse, the peacock, nevertheless, continued to be a favourite dish, and was 
introduced on the table in a pie, the head, with a gilded beak, being proudly 
elevated above the crust, and the splendid tail expanded. Other birds of 
smaller value were introduced in the same manner; and the recollection 
of the old peacock vows might occasion the less serious, or even burlesque 
imitation of swearing, not only by the bird itself, but also by the pie; 
hence, probably, the oath by cock and pie, for the use of which no very old 
authority can be found.” In Shakspeare’s time, chivalry had declined into 
a mere pageant, and the peacock had succumbed to the devices of the pastry- 
cook. His Justice Shallow uses the oath in its compound form—“By cock 
and pye, sir, you shall not away to night.”—‘ Henry IV.,’ part ii., act 5, scene 1. 
Maclise has taken the chivalrous oath of the peacock as the subject of one of 
his finest pictures. 
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who frequented the courtly precincts of Tower Royal, St. Catherine’s, 
and Castle Baynard delighted, were procurable at brief notice, as well 
as the cordial accompaniments of pocras and pigment, and the wines of 
Bordeaux and Gascony from the neighbouring crypts in the Vintry; and 
when it was their pleasure to dine al fresco there was no lack of jongleurs, 
tumblers, and other antics and mummers to minister to their enter- 
tainment, as well as the exotic feature in old English revelry, the 
morrice, or morisco dance, performed by swarthy houris and paynim of 
the East, who whirled, in a maze of rapid evolutions, to their own accom- 
paniment of timbrels and castanets, like frantic Bacchanals.* 

FitzStephen—whose lordly master ¢ probably supplied means, the lack 
of which the monk of Bury laments—affords a more ample detail of life 
in Eastcheap, written with the gusto of one who had some practical 
acquaintance with its resources. He says: “There is in London, upon 
the river’s bank, a public place of cookery, between the ships laden with 
wine, and the wines laid up in cellars to be sold ; there you may call for any 
dish of meat—roast, fried, or sodden ; fish, both small and great; ordinary 
flesh for the poorer sort, and more dainty for the rich, as venison and 
fowl. If friends come on a sudden, wearied with travel, to a citizen’s 
house, and they be loth to wait for curious preparations and dressings 
of fresh meat, the servants give them water to wash, and bread: to stay 
their stomach, and in the meantime go to the water side, where all things 
are at hand, answerable to their desire. Whatsoever multitude, either 
of soldiers or strangers, enter into the city at any hour, day or night, 
or else are about to depart, they may turn in, bait there, and refresh 
themselves to their content, and so avoid long fasting, and not go away 
without their dinner. If any desire to fit their dainty tooth, they need 
not to long for an accipenser,f or any other bird, no, not the rare 
godwit of Ionia.§ This public victualling place is very convenient, 
and belongs to the City. Hereupon we read in Plato’s ‘ Gorgias’ that 
the office of cooks is near to physic, and the flattery of dissemblers is 
the fourth part of civility.”|| 

In this convivial region it was that Thomas and John, the sons of 
Henry IV., and their graceless followers, provoked Chief-Justice Gascoigne 
to give them a practical illustration of the proverbial blindness of justice,{ 
an historical fact which the great poet has appropriated with such a 
high hand, that wild Prince Hal, with his roistering associates, have 
become articles of popular faith ; "and he, together with the fat knight, 
Poins, Bardolph, Dame Quickly, and the rest of the living phantasies 
with whom he has peopled the place, are the established Lares and Penates 


* “Like a Bacchanalian dancing the Spanish morisco,” &c. 
From a Comedy called ‘ Variety,’ 1649. 

“He wants no clothes, for he hath a cloak laid on with gold lace, and 
an embroidered jerkin, and thus he is marching hither, like the foreman 
of a morris.”—‘Blind Beggar of Bethnal Green,’ by John Day, 1659. 
An old London sign in the neighbourhood of Eastcheap was The Three 
Morrice Dancers. It stood, cut in stone, as the sign of a shook | in Old 
Change, Cheapside, a few doors from the point where bid Change crosses 
Watling Street. It was taken down and lost sight of some years ago. 

+ Thomas-i-Becket, whom FitzStephen served in the capacity ‘of clerk, 
and of whose murder in Canterbury Cathedral he was an eyewitness, 

¢ Acciper spatularia, Linn., the common sturgeon. 

Attagen. 
|| Stow’s ‘Survey,’ edit. 1633. @ Holinshed. 
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of Eastcheap in general, and of the famous Roar’s Head * in particular, 


both of them now no more, and only coexistent in memory with the 
creations of a surpassing humour, of which they are the stage. 
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Boar’s Heap. 


In Stow’s time, it appears, the butchers had ousted the cooks from the 
market. ‘ This East Cheape,” he says, “is now a flesh-market of butchers, 
there dwelling on both sides of the street; it had some time also cookes 
mixed up among the butchers, and such other as sold victuals ready dressed 
of all sorts. For of old time, when friends did meet and were disposed 


* The old sign of the Boar’s Head, represented in the accompanying cut, 
was inserted in the wall of one of two houses, built on the site of the old 
tavern after the fire of 1666. It is now deposited in the Guildhall library. 
Pennant states, that a friend of his, who used to frequent the old house 
when it was a tavern, informed him that this sign was originally above the 
chimney-piece in the great eating-room. The original house appears to have 
been of considerable antiquity, being mentioned as the tenement called the 
Boar's Head in Eastcheap in the will of Walter Warden, who in the reign of 
Richard II. bequeathed it to a college of priests or chaplains, founded by 
Sir William Walworth, in the adjoining church of St. Michael, Crooked Lane. 
In the churchyard behind the tavern was formerly a tablet, inscribed to 
the memory of Robert Preston, a drawer at the Boar’s Head, who died in 1730, 
in which the muse celebrates his sobriety and other virtues — 

“Though nurs’d among full hogsheads, he defied 
The charms of wine, as well as others’ pride ;” 
and his attention, and the laudable practice of giving honest measure, are 
enjoined jn an exhortation to his successors :— 
“You that on Bacchus have the like dependence, 
Pray copy Bob in measure and attendance.” 
A curious relic, believed to have appertained to the original tavern, was 
found on the removal of a piece of elevated ground in Whitechapel, called 
the Mount, said by tradition to have been composed from the rubbish of 
the fire of London. It is a circular carving, in oak, of a boar's head, in 
bold relief, set in a frame formed of two boars’ tusks, with a ring, by which 
it was suspended. On the back of the carving, which is four inches and a half 
in diameter, are the date, 1568, and initials, which have been found to corre- 
spond with the name of the landlord in that year. It is now in the possession 
of Mr. Windus, of Stamford Hill. 
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to be merry, they went not to dine and sup in taverns, but to the cookes, 
where they called for meat what them liked, which they always found 
ready dressed, and at a reasonable rate, as I have before shewed.” But 
that the taverns likewise supplied the hungry demands of their customers 
let Mrs. Quickly be witness, in her appeal against Falstaff :—O, my 
most worshipful lord, an’t please your grace, I am a poor widow of East- 
cheap, and he is arrested at my suit.” ‘ For what sum?” asks the Chief- 
Justice. “It is more,” replies the hostess, “than for some, my lord, 
it is for all, all I have; he hath eat me out of my house and home; 
he hath put all my substance into that fat belly of his !” 

The market was removed to Leadenhall in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century; and the street of Eastcheap was removed for the 
construction of the present approaches to London Bridge. 

The site of the old Boar’s Head tavern is that now occupied by the 
statue of William the Fourth, in the street which bears the name of that 
monarch, 
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BULGARIAN PEASANTS, 


Our next station from Midiah was Iniada, the gulf of which is one of the 
safest on the coast. Turkish vessels come hither to take on board the 
artillery issued from the foundry of St. Makof, six leagues inland. Iniads 
boasts of a quarantine, the chief officer of which, Achmet, the 
stupidest Turk I ever met with, received us with ceremonious attentions 
which utterly provoked us. Among other lofty inspirations he conceived 
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that of sending M. Laurens to sleep in a room lighted by a dozen candles, 
the brightness ‘and stench of which were enough to dispel the most over- 
powering drowsiness. As for myself, wearied ‘out with the officiousness of 
our host, I took refuge in the boat (no strange occurrence with me), and 
next morning when I awoke was sufficiently surprised to find myself on the 
open sea, the boat having dragged her anchor. 

Next came Aktéboli, a Greek town containing about one hundred 
houses, the inhabitants of which occupy themselves exclusively in fishing. 
I have already said that these fisheries, the most important in the Black Sea, 
take place in September. The number of mackerel and thunnies then taken 
is marvellous. We saw here an extensive enclosure of wall, remains of 
which are scattered over the slopes of the hill, mixed up with the houses. 
They are composed of pieces of porphyry alternating with strong courses 
of brick, and separated by thick layers of mortar, in the Byzantine style. 
Along the shores of the harbour we discovered several shafts of marble 
columns used in warping ships. These are probably the only remains of 
the ancient Greek colony of Agathopolis. The interior of the town 
presents only filthy winding streets and dilapidated houses, suggesting but a 
melancholy opinion of the population. The women, however, are very 
industrious, if we may judge by the number of pieces of cotton cloth which 
lay bleaching in the open air. ‘They weave, themselves, all the stuffs 
employed in making their own clothes and those of their husbands. They 
all wear, without exception, a robe dy ed a deep-red madder. Their head- 
dress is a simple kerchief tied under the chin, with one corner falling over 
the back. There is a large number of wells along the seashore, rendered 
conspicuous by the long poles which are used in drawing water. 

The plain on which Aktéboli stands commands a magnificent view 
towards the north. On the left towers a huge conical mountain called 
Babia, which slopes away towards the north, leaving, between its lower 
spurs and the cliffs below, the town, through an opening in which is seen the 
entrance to the bay. The chain then rises and falls repeatedly, forming 
the southern ridge of Bourgas. Finally a third outline terminates in the 
horizon, having at its extremity the celebrated Cape Emorra, the most 
elevated point of all the northern coast of the Black Sea, whence fades away 
in the east the chain of Mount Hemus. 

A considerable proportion of Bulgarians here begins to mix with the 
Greek population. At Wassilikos, especially, this admixture becomes very 
apparent. We observed, in the only coffeehouse of the place, a number 
of lithographed prints representing the victories of the Russians in their 
wars with Turkey. It must be allowed that these Turks must be 
unusually amiable thus to tolerate in their own states such disagreeable 
mementos of the most disastrous period of their history. There is not a 
Greek coffeehouse at Constantinople which does not in like manner contain 
a complete collection of the scenes of Greek independence ; this, however, 
does not prevent the Turks from coming there to smoke their tchibouks, 
without allowing such images to disturb their apathetic contentment. 

As we approach Sizopoli. the island of St. John opens on the right, 
where are seen the ruins of an ancient Greek church; and coasting “the 
Isle of Christ we anchored off a sandy beach facing the town. During 
the whole extent of the coast nowhere did we discover such an air of 
comfort as that presented by the population of Sizopoli: the country too 
appeared to be singularly fertile. Magnificent plains, wooded hills, vine- 
yards, numerous Bulgarian villages, immense fields of wheat and maize, 
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seem to class this district among the most favoured by nature. The town 
contains three hundred and fifty houses. Its port is constantly filled with 
vessels taking in cargoes of provisions for Constantinople, and for export- 
ation, especially of wheat, the quality of which is first-rate. 

All vestiges of antiquity have been swept away from Sizopoli. The 
enclosure of walls, which formerly encircled the town, is utterly gone. We 
traced out with difficulty some shapeless ruins of churches, and a few frag- 
ments of marble bearing inscriptions. The only fountain which supplies 
the town is situated at the other side of the beach at the foot of a woody 
hill. Numerous shops, coffeehouses, filled with Greeks and Bulgarians, 
women wearing red petticoats, with fine and correct features, working at 
their doors, impart much animation and gaiety to the streets leading to the 
harbour. ; 

The coast from Sizopoli presents a character of agricultural richness 
quite extraordinary. Numerous Bulgarian farms crown the heights ; hills 
covered with fruit trees, descending in gentle declivities to the sea, have 
replaced the masses of trachyte which suggested no idea but that of sterility 
and desolation. The only inconvenience we encountered throughout this 
long extent of coast took place at some distance from Sizopoli. We had 
established ourselves for the night in a kind of grotto, but suspicious move- 
ments which we detected in the neighbouring copse, made us determine on 
returning to our boat, which was riding at anchor in the creek. We 
found out next day that a set of ill-looking fellows had spent the whole 
night in prowling about the shore ; a statement that we could well believe, 
as we had seen a large fire in the very place that we had abandoned. 

Before entering Bourgas we visited the Greek convent of St. Anastasia, 
a modern ruin, picturesquely situated on a little island. It is tenanted by a 
monk, who leads there the life of a genuine hermit. 

For a long time we watched with surprise, gradually emerging from the 
watery horizon, a minaret, so much inclined from the perpendicular that 
its centre of gravity must have been a long way outside the base. This 
counterpart of the Tower of Pisa is the rendezvous of a great number of 
Turks, who pass their time basking in the sun at its base, and who, I doubt 
not, will remain there until, as the structure tumbles about their heads, they 
will repeat their old ery, ‘ It is our written destiny !” 

Politicians who believe in the impending dissolution of the Turkish 
empire may see in the picture of this shaky tower, and the Turks dozing at 
its base, a truthful and striking representation of the actual state of the 
empire. 

Bourgas is one of the most animated parts of the coast, thanks to two 
Genoese captains, who some five or six years ago laid the foundation of 
its commercial prosperity. Before this period Bourgas was unknown to the 
mercantile world, even by name. Some operations on the coast carried on 
by these Genoese, were followed by others quite as prosperous, which 
attracted the attention of the neighbours. From this date affairs progressed 
so rapidly that, in November 1842, several merchants belonging to Con- 
stantinople, and among them two Frenchmen, established numerous 
agencies at Bourgas. 

In 1845 a hundred and five cargoes of wheat were shipped amounting 
to 1,200,000 kilogrammes. All these cargoes are discharged at Con- 
stantinople, and are, for the most part, consumed in Europe. During the 
last few years the quality of the wheat has been much improved, though 

it is still inferior to the wheat of Galatz and Odessa. But with the 
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progress that agriculture is making among the Bulgarians we may hope 
that the quality of their grain will leave nothing to desire. 
Up to the present time no French vessel has appeared. QOur own tri- 


colour was the first ever seen in this out-of-the-way corner of Europe, but | 


destined, in time to come, to acquire great commercial importance. The 
population already amounts to nearly two thousand five hundred souls, and 
every year considerably increases it. 

The port of ‘T'chingené-Iskélési fronting Bourgas, is without gainsay the 
best on the whole western coast. Vessels can come in and go out with 
any wind, and anchor close to the shore, consequently it makes an excellent 
harbour of refuge. ‘The environs of Bourgas are thronged with vehicles 
drawn by magnificent buffaloes driven by Bulgarians, carrying into the 
town the produce of their farms. There is a perpetual coming and going, 
which is most amusing to witness. ‘The streets crowded with sailors, 
brokers, wood for building, laden asses, present the most animated 
appearance that can be imagined. The houses appear to raise themselves 
as they can, without plan, order, or symmetry. ‘Time is too precious to be 
wasted in laying out streets, tracing squares, or planning edifices. The 
main point is to get a footing, the rest will come sooner or later. 

Of all these stations the principal is Ankhialou, the residence of a Turkish 
agha, named by the Pacha of Varna, and of a cadi from Constantinople. 
This town contains five hundred Greek houses and about thirty Turkish. 
In the court of the bishop’s palace we found, among other sculptural 


remains, a white marble sarcophagus, encircled by a garland, having rams’ | 


heads at the points of junction. This valuable relic was discovered in the 
neighbourhood of some tumuli, a little way from the town. Notwith- 
standing the opinion of the inhabitants, who maintain that the ancient 
Ankhialou was situated in the little peninsula where are found other 
sarcophagi, it is very evident that the modern town was built on the site of 
the ancient. The numerous fragments of columns found in the soil, 
while the chureh was being built, leave no doubt on the subject. This was 
the first place where we fell in with any tumuli. We discovered at least 
half a dozen on the other side of an isthmus which joins the town to the 
mainland. 

These tumuli, joined to considerable remains of columns, capitals, and 
vases of marble, discovered in various places, give a high idea of the 
importance which the ancient Greek colony once possessed. According to 
tradition, there was, long before the settlement of the Turks in the country, 
a Jewish quarter which was destroyed by an inroad of the sea, at a very 
distant date, and, in reality, remains of old buildings may still be seen 
when the water is low. In this town resides Ishmael Agha, director- 
general of quarantine in the whole gulf. The quarantine officers give to 
this town a character quite different from that of other localities. ‘The 
women are more prepossessing, and dv not run away as fast as their legs 
can carry them at the sight of a stranger. As for the men, their familiarity 
is such that M. Laurens was obliged, after several attempts, to desert the 
place to get rid of the impertinent curiosity of a whole crowd who beset 
him. 

The principal resource of Ankhialou is agriculture, to which is added 
the working of tolerably good salt mines. ‘There is scarcely an attempt 
made at carrying on a fishery, though fish are in great abundance. On the 
whole this town, with its quiet aspect, its ancient ruins, and aristocratic pre- 
tensions, presents a singular contrast to Bourgas and its cargoes of wheat. 
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We partook, at the house of Ishmael Agha, of our first Turkish repast 
since we entered Bithynia. A large, flat, tinned copper, resting on a kind 
of stool turned upside down ; a countless number of small dishes, of which 
one caught little more than the flavour as they rapidly passed along; a 
total absence of forks, spoons, knives, and glasses; a long towel used in 
common ; continual cries of “ Bouiron !” “ Help yourself” —everything par- 
took of the national colouring. In the evening the agha amused us with a 
peculiar kind of fishing which I have seen practised nowhere else. Several 
persons walk out as far as they can into the sea, pushing before them 
a long piece of matting, the edges of which are turned up and bear ends of 
lighted candles. ‘The fish, put into a good humour by the fineness of the 
weather (for it is then only that the operation can be performed), entering 
into an infatuated gaiety at the sight of the burning candles, the ma/ting, 
and the movement caused by the fishermen, gambol about in the strangest 
way, and spring, like blockheads as they are, upon the matting, when they 
are picked up by greater blockheads than themselves. 

Messemoria, which comes next, presents a very picturesque appearance, 
for which it is indebted to its Turkish buildings, to its frontage of antique 
wall, to its numerous Greek churches, and, lastly, to its position on a penin- 
sula, which is sufficiently elevated to command the gulf and the coast. 

Its churches, two of them especially, are built of stone and brick, 
combined in the most original manner. No kind of architecture with 
which I am acquainted can give an idea of this truly unique style. It is 
an odd mixture of all the styles known: that of the Lower Empire appears 
in the general plan, the Byzantine in its columns and capitals, exactly like 
those of St. Sophia in Constantinople; the Armenian in the muitiplicity of 
blank arches covering the whole outer surface; the Persian in the 
prevalence of brick as a material; and the Arabesque in the unfailing 
caprice of its carvings. The whole, however, is most decidedly Oriental, 
and we cannot help seeing the rapid approach to the so-called Romanesque 
style of the West. 

The eastern chain of the Balkan bounds the shore of Messemoria. It 
forms slightly-elevated mountains, undulating and covered with wood. 
There is a total absence of valleys and rivers. The view of Cape Emorra, 
without presenting the ill-omened and desolate appearance of Kara- 
Bournou, makes .a mournful impression with its aridity, its isglation, and 
the murmuring of the waves which roll heavily against its base. Walls of 
schist, jolted about in every possible direction, prove how terribly this part 
of the coast has been subjected to internal convulsions. In contrast with 
this wild scene, a convent, the asylum of prayer, is perched on the 
extremity of the cape, from whence it seems to issue its spells to summon 
the frequent storms of this inhospitable sea. A totally-unexpected incident 
added a melancholy of its own to the natural gloom of the place. At the 
moment when we were finishing pitching our tent at the foot of the 
promontory, a merchantman hove-to a few cables’ lengths from the shore, 
and we saw a little boat put off which landed at a short distance from us. 
Four sailors then came out from the boat, carrying with much care the 
body of one of their companions, who, as we afterwards learnt, lad died on 
the voyage. They slowly climbed to the summit of the hill, laid down 
their melancholy burden, and set to work digging a grave, all the while 
singing a hymn in the slow and sweet measure peculiar to the Russians. 
The whole was done with a seriousness and simplicity of manner which 
were quite touching. They came and exchanged a few words with us 
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before they returned to their vessel, which shortly disappeared : and there 
remained nothing to attest the reality of the deeply-melancholy occurrence 
but a mound of displaced earth. 

Pieces of wrecked vessels, more numerous on this desolate shore than 
anywhere else, were employed in raising the most Homeric of all the pyres 
that had given us warmth and light almost every night since we left 
Kilia. Many hours were spent in piling up masts, planks, spars, and all 
kinds of inflammable substances, the flame of which was still flickering 
away at sunrise. The brightness of the bonfire flung a red tinge on the 
distant headlands and forests, and on the sails of vessels passing along the 
hazy horizon. In the course of this memorable night, all at once our ears 
were assailed with a tinkling of bells which seemed to us inexplicable, and 
presently we saw great dark shadows of the most fantastic forms in rapid 
motion round the fire. This mysterious appearance turned out to be 
nothing else than a herd of-buflaloes attracted by the brilliancy of the 
flame. ‘Their antediluvian shapes, their heavy and ferocious countenances, 
exaggerated tenfold by the glare that fell on them, and the darkness 
beyond, were more than enough to suggest the most extravagant wander- 
ings of fancy while we slept. 

From Cape Emorra to Varna the coast presented only a series of hills 
covered with wood, and diversified by winding valleys and plains in a 
perfect state of tillage. Bulgarian villages became more and more 
numerous, and all announced the vicinity of some important town. The 
actual appearance of Varna, however, by no means vindicates its right to 
be called the capital of a province, for it is nothing buta large and dirty 
village, possessing neither monuments, mosques, nor fountains worthy of 
notice. The residence of a pacha, this town passes as the rallying point of 
the spirit of the Janissaries. 

At the time of the massacre of this formidable body, numerous fugitives 
fled thither, and spread among the population a leaven of resistance 
and opposition which has never worked out. This is most manifest from 
the invincible repugnance shown by the functionaries to adopt the pre- 
scribed uniform. Every single individual who can anyhow manage it 
still wears the old costume in all its exactness. . 

The outer fortifications which encircle the town measure more than 
two miles and a half. ‘They are composed of a bastioned work, with 
curtains, and a ditch twelve feet deep and fourteen paces wide. The plan 
of the works, the superintendence of which was, not long ago, intrusted to 
a Russian engineer, is very faulty. The arsenal and powder magazine are 
placed in the centre of the town, presenting to the enemy’s shots their 
bulky outlines, made conspicuous by careful whitewashing. It is said that 
the Russians threw such a prodigious number of balls that all the ground 
was strewed with them. Immense magazines were filled with them, and 
the remainder the inhabitants used in the rebuilding of their houses. 

The population, which is half Bulgarian and half ‘Turkish, may amount 
to six thousand souls. Devoted to an agricultural life, the Bulgarians 
are industrious, peaceable, and hospitable. Any foreigner presenting 
himself at a Bulgarian dwelling is sure to meet with pressing and disin- 
terested hospitality. But the appearance of the shepherds is wild and 
uncivilized, inspiring a certain amount of repugnance. Dressed in sheep- 
skins from head to foot, with their faces hidden by long hair, of the colour 
of hemp, thick-set in figure, and armed with long iron-shod staves, they 
seem to be the natural enemies of all civilization and all government. 

C. A. J. 
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